



WORKERS IN CUBA: 

M THE BASIC IDEA IS THAT HUMAN NEEDS COME FIRST/ 1 
By Bernie Farber 

Chicago Seed/ LIBERATION News Service 

"It is not the consciousness of people that 
determines their being , but _, on the contrary 3 their 
social being that determines their consciousness . " 

— Karl Marx 

HAdANA, Cuba (LNS) — All societies in the world 
today are class societies-- people are divided up in 
to groups based on the kihds of work they do: or in 
some cases whether they do any work at all or in- 
stead live off the labor of others. To say that in 
Cuba all telephones are free or that one pays no 
admission charge to the baseball game is true. But 
this does not prove that Cuba is soci a 1 i s t-- that 
the system is fundamentally different. 

No matter what social services, what means of 
communication, what entertainment is provided, al*- 
most all people in all existing societies still spend 
most of their waking hours engaged in productive 
work of one sort or another. This is an econbmic nec- 
essity if people are to have what they need--noth i ng 
comes out of thin air-- everything from a building 
to a jacket, from a newspaper to an orange, is the 
result of human labor and effort to produce, create, 
harves t , t ranspor t . 

This being a reality, several questions come 
up. First, who reaps the benefits of the workers 1 
efforts? Second, who controls the work i ng s i tua- 
tion, how do the workers feel about their daily 
lives? Who decides what is produced? Why is it pro- 
duced? How is work divided? How rigid is the divi- 
sion of labor? How many "overseers" are there who 
sit on their ass while most people sweat? Why do 
people work.? How secure do they feel in their job? 

-U 

While in Cuba, we visited a number of factories, 
a trade union meeting and the Central Organization 
of Cuban Workers (the national federation of all the 
Cuban trade unions.) What I want to single out for 
special attention is a can factory we visited in 
Havana . 

The tin can factory produces sanitary metal cans 
for children's food, dry and evaporated milk, 
fruit with sauce, shrimp, paint cans, crown caps for 
beer and pop bottles and many other things. There 
are 478 workers at the plant. And before the revo- 
lution it belonged to Continental Can Company, one 
of the big three U.S. can manufac tu re rs (The other 
two are American and National.) 

Founded in 1911, it began with an artisan type 
of production. The present plant was built in 1930, 
and some of the machinery dates back to that era. 
Compared to modern machinery, it's very backward. 
Today, machines pound out 600 cans a minute in the 
U.S.-- the old antiquated equipment Continental Can 
left behind only does half that many. When machin- 
ery breaks down or is considered too unsafe in the 
U.S., the company either junks the machines or ships 
them to their overseas factories. 


Amazingly enough, these machines are still 
running in the Cuban can factory. Sipce the revolu 
tion took power and expropriated the factory, they 
have never stopped. 90% of the spare parts for these 
machines used to come from the U.S.-- now th^re is 
no trade with U-S. companies, So the self-trained 
mechanics in the Cuban factories have to manufacture 
every needed part. 

"The North Americans said it would only run for 
3 months after they left," the workers at the plant 
told us, "but 12 years later, it is still working," 
and they are producing more than ever. Continental 
Can made a special effort to make sure that Cuban 
workers didn't learn the skills needed to repair 
the machines- Engineers from the States were brought 
in to do that. But the Cuban workers have adapted 
and are now able to service the machines without 
U.S. pa r ts . 

Visiting this plant greatly impressed me, be- 
cause I worked several summers in an American Can 
Company plant in Chicago-- a factory that made 
roughly the same products. And there is no comparison 

In Chicago, all the machines are grimy, they 
haven't been property cleaned in ages. In Havana 
the entire plant is so spotless that it's like 
another world. In the plant in Chicago, all kinds 
of foreign deb r i s--paper r , matches, glass, stones, 
glue, oil, cigarette butts-- routinely find their 
way into cans that later will contain food--even 
baby food. 

It blew my mind to look at the production 
line in the Havana plant and see that they have 
taken the simple precaution of adding another 
conveyor belt before final packing of the cans which 
would bounce any debris out. 

In the plant in Chicago, "inspection" of cans 
destined to contain food consisted of a crew of 
overworked people who essentially didn't care 
about watching cans go by on a conveyor belt. They 
occasionally would throw out cans that looked un- 
usable, but they had to have very visable defects. 
When I worked in that "inspection" department for 
several weeks, my co-workers told me "throw out the 
good cans, nobody'll ever' know." 

We were irritated at the boring, hot, fast, 
pace we had to work for so little reward that all 
we could see was the possibility of hurting the 
company by throwing out good products and letting 
the bad ones go by. We never saw beyond to the 
fact that other people would get sick from rotting 
food. In the Cuban plant, cans go through a scientifi 
process of inspection, they pass through an air 
pressure device that detects the tiniest holes or 
1 eaks . 


The general atmosphere in the plant is very 

different; much more informal. No one seems to be 
trying to "look busy ." No one is looking over the] r 
shoulder to see if the "boss" is coming. There are 
more fans and open doors . Workers stop the 1 ine to 
smoke cigarettes, talk, take breaks; no one is ' 
breathing down their necks. They work hard, but 
they bust a bladder waiting for the "proper" 

time to urinate. 
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Minimum wages are $85 a month. Maximum is about 
$410. Some skilled workers earn more than that be- 
cause of a rule about "historical wages". The revolu- 
tion promised that no workers' ■ wage would be 'lowered 
to less than what they were making before. 

Don't compare $85 a month to U.S. workers' 
wages. It's not the same thing. Cuban workers don't 
have to pay for medical care; they pay only 10% of 
their income (maximum) for rent ($8.50 maximum rent 
for someone earning the minimum wage); the education 
of their children (including books, tuition, and in 
many cases room and board away from home) is free; 
there is free childcare; and scarce goods are ra- 
tioned so that everyone gets some. Under the Cuban 
social security system, workers got 100% of their 
salary for the full period of time they are sick. 

Everybody has a right (and a responsibility) to 
work. Before the revolution, a sign almost always, 
hung outside the factory that read "no vacancies", 

"no jobs available". There were periodic layoffs for 
3 or 4 months at the worst time of the year, when 
workers needed the money most. Now if there is not 
enough work at the plant, workers are simply trans- 
ferred to another one. 

Cuba has a plan that recycles scrap metal, and 
bottles but still hasn't developed a sufficient 
plan to recover tin and iron from used cans. But 
they are working on it. 

In the pl ant 1 worked at in Chicago, the work- 
ers never knew what was going on. They just knew 
they were supposed to "do what you're told." In 
the Havana plant, there is a general assembly of all 
the workers once a month to discuss the general 
production of the plant and any problems that have 
arisen. There is a plan of production developed each 
year for the plant, which the workers discuss and 
help create. 

There is a lot of concern fpr safety. There were 
numerous safety devices on machines that were mis- 
sing in the plant in Chicago. In the Chicago plant, 
it was rare that a month went by without a disabling 
accident. And every time one happened, the workers 
were usually told they were at fault, for not being 
"more careful": as if people wanted their hand cut 
off. 

j. ,i. 

In Cuba, the workers told us "we produce to 
distribute, not to put things into the warehouse," 
Things are made for people to use, as they are need- 
ed. Each month "consumers ratify their needs" by 
what they take out of the stores-- and that's with- 
out having a barrage of ads telling them what they 
"need". Every three months all the institutions of 
the country itemize their needs for metals. Things 
are coordinated. If people 'want canned pineapple, 
that's what's produced, which results in less waste. 

In each department of the plant, representatives 
of the Communist party, the trade union and the fac- 
tory administration deal with day to day problems. 
"Admi n i s t ra tors" take part in productive work--they 
don't just sit in their offices. 

The trade union organizes study circles among 
the workers to discuss national and international 
problems and all these matters are discussed in meet- 
ings. There is a public address system in the plant 


and one worker has the responsibility of reading 
the news of the day from the paper over the loud- 
speaker so that everyone can keep abreast of what s 
going on. 

There is presently a movement called the 
"m i n i -b r i gade" movement among workers - - where a 
number of workers from a factory will go to anoth- 
er (usually nearby) area of the island and construct 
needed facilities, like housing or hospitals. 

There are 30 workers from the can factory presently 
doing this, although most have never done construc- 
tion work before. Other workers volunteer for 
extra work to make sure the plant still produces 
what the people need. 

The basic idea is that human needs come 
f i rs t : if some brothers and sisters need better 
housing or if a rural town needs a hospital, then 
it mus t be done, and no difficulty can stand in 
the way. In the U.S., such new construction is 
rarely undertaken unless it is "profitable." In 
Cuba, factory workers decide who will get new 
housing, based on need. And in many cases, housing 
has been handed over gratis to the people, in some 
cases already furnished and ready to live in. 

Male workers can retire at 60 , women at 55, 
still receiving at least 70% of their earnings, and 
in some cases 100%. But everyone can keep work” 
ing as long as they want to. There is none of the 
forced retirement that makes so many older people in 
the U.S. feel unwanted and non-productive while 
they are still healthy and strong. 

We talked to a man ("63 years old today") 
who had worked i,n the plant for 52 years ("since I 
was 11 years 0 j d . 1 1 ) He works j n the lithography 
department, which prints oeautiful color designs 
on the cans. He's entitled to retire, but he shows 
up for work every day and doesn't want to leave. 

He is very glad about the revolution. "The best 
thing, " he told us, "is being given consideration 
and respect, no longer being considered part of 
the machine, but as a living being." 


The factory has a large library of books on 
all subjects, political, literary, technical, that 
workers are free to take out of the plant and 
study at home, or read' in the library. Skilled 
technicians are trained and advanced at the plant 
itself by a council of skilled workers. Unlike the 
U.S. , where skilled workers feel like they have 
to limit entrance into training programs in order 
to protect their jobs, in Cuba, it is considered 
part of the respons i b i 1 i ty of workers with special 
skills to pass them on to any fellow worker who 
wants to learn them. 

There are classrooms right in the factory, of- 
fering courses in technical betterment and also 
courses in general education. The school at the 
factory is named after Conrado Benitez, a 1 i teracy 
worker killed by coun te r- revo 1 u t i onaries . 

In 1959, one-quarter of the people of Cuba 
were illiterate. In 1961, 100,000 students and 
teachers were sent to the countryside to teach all 
the people to read. 177,000 pairs of eyeglasses 
were distributed to overcome sight problems, and 
later, courses were set"up to take former illiter- 
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ates up to a sixth grade level). There are on-the- 
job training programs to encourage workers to go 
on to the universities. 

Many of the workers at this factory had fought 
at the Bay of Pigs invasion, defending their rev- 
olution. For times of war or mobilization it is 
already planned out which workers would stay and 
produce and which would form military units. 

Trade union leaders are chosen at a gen- 
eral assembly of the workers. Anyone can be nom- 
inated. There is a secret and direct vote, which 
is then publicly counted. 

Committees in work places distribute scarce 
consumer goods. Earlier, it used to be on a 
rationing system, first come, first served. Now 
it's based on need. A large family or someone 
sick or elderly would get a new refrigerator or 
a televison set before a young couple, 

* jV * 

Last year, in March, a law against loafing 
was created. It was an attempt at a political 
rather than a bureaucratic solution to the problem. 
Why was it a problem? For one thing, there are so 
m any free services, so many free or low rents, 
a scarcity of consumer goods, and an increased num- 
ber of members of families working, that some 
people didn't understand why they should want to 
work. There was no "material 11 incentive. 

But what people had to be brought about to 
see was that the more productive everyone became, 
the faster things would develop for everyone. That 
even if they were individually doing alright, 
there was much that needed to be done, and they 
had a respons i b i 1 i ty to their brother and sister 
Cubans to do it. 

instead of just a government decree, party 
leaders first wrote a draft of the anti-loafing 
law. It was then discussed, modified and amended 
by over 3,265,000 people (vi rtual ly the entire 
adult population of the island) in 115,000 dis- 
cussion meetings held by students, workers, sol- 
diers, the women's federation and committees for 
the defense of the revolution. 

The emphasis was on education, discussing why 
one had to work and not just lay back and let some- 
one else do it. This discussion was so successful 
that 70,000 people joined the work force volun- 
tarily before the new law even went into effect. 

The means of enforcing the law is in the hands 
of 11,000 workers councils, composed of 60,000 
judges elected by the workers in each work center. 

This process of mass discussion of new 
laws is now seen as the prototype for the legis- 
lation of all future major laws. If that isn't 
"power to the people" I don't know what is. 

Most Americans freak-out when they hear the 
term "di ctatorsh i p of the proletari at"--but one 
way of saying what proletarian dictatorship (so- 
cialism) really comes down to is that no one has 
the right to enjoy leisure and comfort at other 
people's expenses; that everyone has to become a 
worker. What that also does, besides making every- 
one a worker, is open up, for the first time in 


history, the possibility of the workers also being 
students, artists, intellectuals, "pol i t i cans"-- 
leaders of the society and creators of the society 
in every way possible. 

Since socialism eventually aims at the elimin- 
ation of classes by breaking down the distinctions 
between mental and manual labor, between town and 
country, between men and women, what it leads to is 
a society that is infused from top to bottom with 
the ideas and energies of workers--the one class in 
present day society that is organized co-operatively 
(in production) rather than competitively, and that 
has the possibility in a real way of creating a 
new wor ) d . 

A new world, a new society will not be made 
by theorists who can not do, in a practical way, 
what needs to be done to meet people's needs. 

A bit of graffiti that we saw in a cement plant 
in the industrial city of Nuevitas (Camaguey pro- 
vince) sums up the situation of Cuban workers today. 
Graffiti is not that common in Cu^a. People don't 
deface and mark up what they feel Is their's. But 
chalked on the wall of a furnace in this factory 
was not a complaint or an outcry, but these words: 

"Is wonderful, the world of Carlos Fuentes, 

Wei der ." 
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DEMONSTRATOR WINS BRUTALITY SUIT AGAINST NYC POLICE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In March, 1968, the Yippies 
held a "Be-In" in Grand Central Station in New York 
City. During the course of the police action aimed at 
breaking up the demonstration one protester was grabbed 
by a man in police uniform and thrown through a plate 
glass doorway. His wrist was slashed; he received se- 
veral stitches; and he lost partial use of one hand. 
Several witnesses saw the incident, but no one could 
identify the particular officer involved, who left 
the immediate vicinity without arresting the injured 
protester. 


The protester sued the City of New York for da- 
mages for personal injuries and recently--four years 
later--after the case came up for trial, the City 
settled in mid-trial for the sum of $17,500. 

This case is important to the Movement because it 
proves that people injured by the cops can successfully 
bring suit provided there are some witnesses to the 
incident. It also proves that a city's liability for 
the conduct of its police officers can be sustained 
even if the particular officer cannot be identified. 

In this particular case, the demonstrator's lawyers 
located witnessess by advertising in the Village 
Voice, but any on-the-spot observations can be 
valuable. 


Any participant or observer at any demonstration 
who sees police brutality should let someone connected 
with the organization of the event know what he saw 
and how he can be reached. These cases often don't come 
to trial for several years and a city will rarely 
settle before the case comes up for trial. Indepen- 
dent witnesses are the most important element in 
proving the case. 

J ssep in Mind that -most States h a ve very short 
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'time limits for suing the state or city, often 
thirty to ninety days, so that you should consult 
a lawyer and file the claim as soon as pcs oil: 1 e » 
Witnesses can be found and interviewed if 

they are not available right at the on : * g 
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PARIS REPORT: LE DUG II IU AxRlALh 
By Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Sen/ ice 

(Editor's Note: The 149 th session _.j the Pcu'is 
Peace talks on Vietnam ended in an Tnyasse Thursday , 
May 4; after the meeting , chief American negotia- 
tor William Porter called of future meetings indef- 
initely because of " a complete lack of progress in 
every channel 

At the session , Porter n questioned " the DRV 
and PRG delegations on several points, including 
whether or not they would approve the formation of 
a coalition government in South Vietnam that in- 
cluded Nguyen Van Thieu . (Washing tori announced af- 
ter the session that the questions had been posed 
to the North Vietnamese privately cr Tuesday- - pos- 
sibly at a meeting between special negotiator he 
Due Tho and Henry Kissinger — and asked again pub- 
licly on Thursday .) 

The position of the DRV and PRG '.delegations is 
and has been that the U\S> must set a specific ter- 
minal date for the withdrawal of troops , and agree 
to the resignation of Tnieu . Then a coalition gov- 
ernment would not only be possible , out desirable 
to the twoi delegations . They again presented the 
PRG's 7 point plan as a basis for negotiation . The 
meeting was deadlocked and Porter suspended The 
sessions . 

Six weeks before , ay: March 23, Porter hud sus- 
pended talks, accusing the PRG and DRV delegation* 

°f refusing to tr discuss seriously . ,f Five weeks 
later, American and Saigon delegations returned to 
Paris for the 14 8th session in a seriously weaken- 
ed negotiating position , 

Another factor that brought Porter to Pans was 
the ejected arrival there of North Vietnamese spe- 
cial advisor and negotiator Le Due The, aid the pos- 
sibility of reopening private negotiations with him . 
The North Vietnamese had made it clear in mid April 
that such private meetings would be possible only 
if the U.S . stopped the borrbing of the North and 
agreed to attend the regular Paris session , 

Le Due Tho arrived in Paris Sunday, April 3,7. > 

PARIS (DMS) — "in the face of our demand and 
under the pressure of the American people and the 
progressive peoples of the entire world, the Amer- 
ican side has been forced to accept the normal re- 
sumption of the Paris Conference on Vietnam. I am 
arriving in Paris today to pursue alongside the 
Minister Xuan Thuy, negotiations with the United 
States at the Paris Conference with a view to fold- 
ing a just, equitable and peaceful solution to the 
Vietnam question.." 

With these words, the DRV special adviser, 
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key negotiator Duo Tho, explained his presence 
in Pai;is wnun U; ,ur.i. /ed at the Orly airport, Sun- 
day, April <n aro scop- overs in Peking and Mos- 
cu'.n Thu jo,ll .rusts that were there to meet him 
were spjou: d.nrj on die possibilities of private 
contacts ho . noon \se Iaic Tho and .American official 
delegates . 

Mu'-v of j.h- lienor, ccirorentators pointed out 
that, with die IDG offensive still goinq full 
strength m Son n Vietnam, the Aneri can-' Vietnamese 
talks would he caung place "with the North Vietnam- 
ese and the V.Lle*ng m a position of strength." 

in his brief airport statement, Le Due Tho 
sharply i\r Ti. f o. c the long-standing position of 
his GoveiuHi^tL; full support to the PRG*s peace 
plan calling tor die .setting of an early date for 
the total withdrawal of U.S. troops and war mater- 
ia! from Vietnam, cessation of all acts of war, and 
an end to ail U.S, backing for the puppet regime 
of Nguyen Van Thieu. 

le Duo The aviso pointed out that, since resist- 
ance to the American war of aggression is a matter 
of "self-defense for the whole Vietnamese people, 
there can there lore Le r:o such thing as 1 an aggres- 
sion of North Vietnam against South Vietnam 1 ". This 
is a point which DRV spokesmen have made, though 
their remarks have not been adequately reported in 
the Establishment press. 

The DRV and PRG delegates in Paris do not deny 
the presence of North Vietnamese fighting in South 
Vietnam, but. assert their right as Vietnamese pat- 
riots to be there, alongside their brothers and 
sisters jn the South who are defending their right 
to li/e. 

Loth DRV and PFG spokesman here point out that 
all the re voluti unary troops engaged in the South 
are under trie cuimand of the Liberation Armed Forces 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the 
Republic of South Vietnam. 

In answer • o Nixon ‘s statement, in his recent 
address, that h - would not "permit the establish- 
ment of u Caimi.ud.sl Government in Saigon." Le Due 
'Iho explained: "We do not at all want to iipose a 
1 Communis c regime* on South Vietnam, as Nixon al- 
leges. But our people are determined not to permit 
the .American oe/vernoent to establish there a pup- 
pet regime nude ' its control." 

While awaiting Mr. le Due Tho's arrival, I 
talked lor a few ruautes with the DRV Minister Xuan 
Thuy, head of me DRV Delegation. He was extremely 
skeptical, to say the least, about the American 
side’s readiness, even in the present military sit- 
uation, to negotiate seriously, and to accept the 
necessj cy of complete withdrawal. 

"The very day that the U.S. announced its in- 
tention to resune he Paris talks, American planes 
carrier 1 out one or choir most devastating raids * 
wi th h - a 2 ’ s ove : lLo .:crxi tory of the DRV," he 
pom Tci out , 

its . mimm sir. a Lion agreed to sit down 
aymr. at; Perm negotiating table under pressure 
from ih.o • i-n ,>eople. Mr. Nixon probably hopes 

to ul- t ; • j nl.i - w:l. sentiment in the U.S. 

ff _bh -U way no wan ;.s lx give the impression that 
~ w ; 4S r . = “ Tfi r 'rf'i072 
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'everything will be taken care of; . But we re main 
vigilant and are constantly on our guard for any- 
thing that may come. We are ready to repulse any 
attack, Aether by land, sea or air." 

I asked Xuan Thuy whether — in view of the 
repeated and serious defeats being suffered by the 
puppet Saigon Army and the complete failure of the 
"yietnamization"policy — he didn't think Nixon would 
either have to cate to terms and accept reality, 
or send in American ground forces again in a des- 
perate effort to save Thieu. 

"There will probably not be a complete 're- 
Americanization' of the war," explained the DRV 
minister, " but there is a real danger of continued 
and even intensified air warfare, coupled with the 
increased use of Thai, South Korean, or Australian 
mercenaries . " 

In answer to another question about the danger 
of the use of American tactical nuclear weapons, 

Xuan Thuy said that this was also a possibility that 
could not be ruled cut. 

Also an hand to greet Le Due Tho was Madame 
Binh, Foreign Minister of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government. In a conversation with several 
anti-war militants and myself, she commented j !"Nix- 
on is very obstinate— his wa r policy, called 
'Vietnamization' , has suffered terrible set-backs 
in the field, but still he clings to it, against 
all reason. And the bombs continue to rain down up- 
on us without respite." 

Explaining Nixon's agreement to resume the Paris 
Conference, Madame Binh characterized the behavior 
of the present U.S. administration in the follow- 
ing way: "Nixon's policy is a two-faced one— it is 
the policy of the carrot and the club, as you say. 

On the one hand, as a politician; he wants to apr- 
pease public opinion and give the impression he is 
seeking peace. Yet at the same time he continues to 
intensify the terrible air war against our people. 

His policy of troop withdrawals goes hand in hand 
with the re -escalation of the bombing attacks through- 
out Vietnam and all Indochina. He is trying to ap- 
pease public opinion in the U.S. without endinq 
the aggression . " 

Madame Binh expressed a lively interest in the 
American left and anti-war movement. "The support 
of the American anti-war forces is precious to us," 
she declared, "especially that of the students, who 
are very courageous in their opposition to the Nixon 
war policy." 

Madame Binh told us she ahd followed the April 
anti-war demonstrations in the United States very 
closely and seemed particularly impressed by the 
political content of the April actions: "The demon- 
strations were not only against the American war of 
aggression, but were also an expression of sympathy 
for the just cause of the Vietnamese people." 

"We are constantly getting messages and tele- 
phone calls from militants of the American movement," 
Madame Binh told us . Among these calls to Madame 


calls from our American supporters . " 

* * * 

The following day, Sunday, was Mayday and 
thousands marched through the streets of Paris. 
Flags of the PRO and the DRV were prominent in 
the demonstration. For the French left, the 
struggle of the Indochinese in a symbol of hero- 
ism and clarity, and an inspiration to radical 
forces all over the world, 
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FILM WORKERS FIND THE SILVER SCREEN ' 

DOESN'T SHINE FOR THEM 

i( HOLLYWOOD, Calif. (LNS) — Hollywood, that 
over the rainbew" land of chauffeured limousines 
and starlets who make it big, is only myth these 
days. Of course the Doris Days and the Rock 
Hudsons are still doing ok, but for the vast 
majority of film workers it's slim pickins. 

While 5% unemployment is considered acceptable 
by Nixonamic standards, in some Hollywood fi±m 
labor unions, unemployment runs up to 80%. In 
many unions , a third of their membership has 
dropped out to find more dependable jobs elsew her e . 

Ihe key problem many camera operators, ac- 
tors, extras, prop pecple, writers, sound tech- 
nicians, etc. face is "runaway production." Mab 
ny producers who see a cheap labor foroe in places 
like Mexico, Spain or Australia will "runaway" 
to produce films in these foreign countries 
leaving American workers unemployed, exploiting 
foreign workers and then selling the whole pack- 
age back to the American {and eventually foreign) 
movie-goers at exhorbitant prices . 

A recent developrrent in the commercial field 
is designed to avoid union contract rights to 
residuals (payment every time the commercial is 
broadcast) . American producers have found a way 
to sideswipe this "problem." Cinemcbile (a com- 
pany that everyone in the industry had high hopes 
for bringing back production to America with its 
cheaper, transportable mobile units that would 
take the place of heavy costly studio equipment) 
is new offering a commercial producers facilities 
in Mexico with bilingual actors. These actors 
agree to work without residuals and whole crews 
'may be worked on a flat rate 24 hours a day for 
a week , " the company reports . 

Cinemobile provides producers with big ser- 
vings — on the average of 50% and will even 
guarantee basic budget cuts . In a recent oommerh 
cial for a beer company, $24,000 was saved and 
another $17,000 annually for three years in resi- 
duals were avoided by the use of bilingual Mexi- 
can actors . 

-30- 

Thanks to the L . A . Door staff for, this short.) 

"La Patria es Valor y Sacrifibio" (Country means 
courage and sacrifice) 


Brnh was one the other day from the Columbia Univer- 
sity students who had just occupied one of the Uni- 
versity buildings. "We sent them a telegram of en- 
couragement" Madame Binh explained. "We answer all 
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Don Pedro Albizu Campos — Puerto Rican inde- 
pendent's ta leader during the 40s and the 50s . 
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GAY MALE LIBERATION MEETS PSYCHOLOGISTS 
by Allen Young 

BOSTON (LNS) -- More than a dozen members of 
Gay Male Liberation (GML) came to the annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Psychological Association 
(EPA) at Boston's Sheraton Hotel on April 27 and 
28 to challenge the psychologists ' role in the 
oppression of gay people and to present the 
gathered delegates with four demands. After consi- 
derable parliamentary haggling, a vote was taken, 
and the organization turned down the gay demands 
by a vote of 221 to 120. 

The GML members politely but firmly confronted 
the psychologists at various seminars, in the 
corridors, and at a large business meeting, passing 
out thousands of leaflets, and engaging in conver- 
sation with many EPA delegates. Support for the 
gay demands came primarily from younger EPA dele- 
gates, especially those belonging to radical groups 
such as Science for the People and Psychologists 
for Social Action. 

In their leaflet, the GML members challenged 
not only clinical psychologists (who have already 
been frequently criticized for their sexist prac- 
tices) but experimental psychologists as well. 

"As experimenters/ 1 the leaflet said, "you have 
traditionally perpetuated oppression by perpetu- 
ating oppressive attitudes in your research and by 
providing data for the forces of oppression.” 

The leaflet added, "We are opposed to that 
conception of therapy which assumes that pathology 
originates in the individual and therefore can be 
dealt with at a non-political level. Pathology 
originates in an expoitative economic and sexist 
social system. The only humane, effective way of 
dealing with this system is total revolution -- 
the radical restructuring of reality." 

Eric Shumbach, a member of GML, was granted 
time to present the demands to the assembled 
delegates in the Sheraton's main ballroom. The 
demands were: 

1. We demand the EPA and other such associa- 
tions use their influence to put an end to the 
use of all drugs and experimentation (lobotomies, 
electro-convulsive shock treatment, castration) 
developed by psychology as instruments of coercion 
used on homosexuals and others (3rd world, women, 
poor) locked in prisons and mental hospitals. 

2. We demand an end to similar practices in 
out-patient therapy. 

3. We demand that this EPA cohvention publicly 
repudiate all psychological and psychiatric theories, 
studies and literature which aid in sexist oppres- 
sion. 

4. We demand that members of the EPA and 
professional community seek forms of counseling in 
existing institutions which call into question the 
principles underlying oppressive, sexist attitudes, 
and forms of therapy which conform more fully to 
the real needs of all ’patients' involved. 

After Shumbach made his presentation, a 
member of the Mental Patients Political Action 

Committee spoke. He endorsed the GML demands and 
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said that the EPA should provide $1,000 to his 
group and to GML "to be used for the freeing of 
our sisters and brothers in the mental hospitals 
and prisons ." 

There was scattered applause after the 
demands were presented. Then several speakers 
from EPA tried to skirt the issues by complaining 
about the "poor wording" of the demands and asking 
whether this was a resolution presented by an EPA 
member. Several EPA members then offered to spon- 
sor a resolution supporting the demands, and after 
a very brief discussion a vote was taken, with the 
demands defeated 221-120. GML members felt that 
the action was nevertheless worthwhile as the 
issue of gay oppression had been clearly presented 
for all EPA members to deal with. 

Prior to the gay liberation presentation, 
anti-war activists within the EPA had presented 
an anti-war resolution aimed at psychologists 
working for the military. This resolution was 
overwhelmingly defeated by a hand vote after the 
meeting chairman suggested that the EPA, as a 
"scientific" organization, should not get into 
"politics ." 

-30- 
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L. A. HIGH SCHOOL UNDERGROUND PAPER 
HARASSED BY ADMINISTRATION 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) -- The administration of 
University High School in West Los Angeles has 
been doing its best recently to suppress a student- 
run underground newspaper called The Red Tide . 

The trouble began in March when two students 
were suspended for selling the paper on campus, 
despite the fact that the State Board of Education, 
in a recent ruling, has recognized high school 
students’ right to free speech on campus as long 
as it's not libelous or obscene. (In the past, 
any material not related to school or not officially 
sponsored by the school was illegal.) 

The Red Tide has run articles on police 
surveillance at the school, a high school woman's 
experience in having an abortion, the L.A Panthers' 
trial, a critique of an innovative educational 
program, and a series of articles on birth control. 

The paper's editors rallied support for the 
two suspended students and staged a sit-in at the 
principal's office at which as many as 500 students 
participated. But the adminis tration retaliated by 
suspending three more students for disruption. 

The staff of The Red Tide then appealed to 
the L.A. Board of Education which ruled that the 
paper could not be sold but had to be given away 
free. The staff contends that this discourages 
those with little money from publishing a newspaper. 
The board also said that the paper had to be 
approved in advance by the principal, and could 
not contain any material which would constitute a 
clear and present danger of disruption. 

Presently, lawyers for The Red Tide are filing 
a class action suit against the school board, claim- 
ing that it is unconstitutional to require prior 
approval and, to deny students the righ t to s^Ll the. 
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INTERVIEW WITH VIETNAMESE STUDENT IN THE U.S.: 

"IT IS UP TO THE VIETNAMESE PEOPLE ALONE TO DECIDE” 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: Doan Hong Hal is from Bien 
Hoa province in southern Vietnam, where his father 
works as a diesel mechanic. Doan came to the U.S. 
in 1966, with assistance from an American family, 
and entered Syracuse University. 

Even then, he hardly had reason to support 
the U.S. role in Indochina. Much of his family 
had been jailed by the U.S. -backed Saigon regime. 
Other relatives, living in the north, had been 
classified as "the enemy." By coming to the U.S. 
he avoided being drafted into the Saigon Army 
where he would have had to fight against an "enemy" 
that included some of his own cousins, in defense 
of a corrupt, repressive regime directed from 
Washington . 

During the ^et offensive in 1968, Doan and 
a group of other: Vietnamese students from the 
Boston area (he was then attending Harvard Univer- 
sity) spoke out publicly against U.S. involvement 
and the Saigon government. Despite threats and 
harassment from the Saigon Embassy, the students 
have continued their activity. Doan is currently 
travelling throughout the U.S. with Don Luce 
(an American who spent several years in Vietnam) 
speaking on the war and its impact on his people. 

This interview was conducted for the College 
Press Service (CPS) by Fred Bernstein at Indiana 
State University in Terre Haute, Indiana.] 

HOW DO THE VIETNAMESE PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH 
INTERPRET NIXON'S VIETNAMIZATION POLICY? 

The term Vietnamization is something very 
difficult for the Vietnamese people to understand. 
Also, the distinction of North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam. Vietnam is one country. The Vietnamese 
people are one people. We do not know of ’’North" 
Vietnam and "South" Vietnam. We do not know of 
"North" and "South" Vietnamese. 

We are simply Vietnamese. We cannot see Viet- 
namese people coming down from the North to help 
other Vietnamese people as enemies. But foreign 
invaders are very easily identified as enemies. 

We do not understand how an American president 
is going to Vietnamize us. We are already Vietnamese. 

THEN WHAT IS VIETNAMIZATION? 

Vietnamization is really a way of escalating 
the war. It costs about $38,000 to train an Amer- 
ican soldier and send him to Vietnam; it costs 
only $400 to train a mercenary in South Vietnam 
to do the same job. The $37,600 saved with every 
Vietnamese mercenary hired by the U.S. goes to buy- 
ing planes, bombs and electronic warfare. And so 
the bombing is escalated. 

On an average day in the war, bombing kills 
300 Vietnamese people. This is Vietnamization. It 
is a way of reducing the number of white corpses 
by increasing the number of yellow corpses. You 
Saigon Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker said, Vietnam- 
ization is going to change the color of the corpses. 

DO THE PEOPLE IN SOUTHERN VIETNAM RECOGNIZE 


THE THIEU GOVERNMENT? 

The regime in the southern part of Vietnam should 
not be called a government. It is a puppet regime. 

The students, the women, the union workers, the 
Catholics, and the Bhuddists--they are demonstrating 
in the streets against the Thieu regime. They 
demand an end to this regime. They demand the 
total and complete withdrawal of the U.S. from 
Vietnam, militarily and economically. 

They ask for a definite date for the withdrawal, 
and an end to all bombing. The U.S. has no right 
to intervene in the political affairs of Vietnam, 
and the Thieu regime is nothing more than U.S. 
intervention . 

ONE OF NIXON'S PEACE PROPOSALS CALLED FOR 
THE RESIGNATION OF THIEU. WHY HASN'T NIXON'S 8- 
POINT PROPOSAL BEEN ACCEPTABLE TO THE VIETNAMESE 
PEOPLE? 

Nixon's 8-point proposal is an excuse to es^ 
calate the air war. Point 3 of his program reads: 
There will be a free and democratic presidential 
election in South Vietnam within 6 months of an 
agreement . 

The Vietnamese people cannot understand how 
the President of the U.S. has the right to say 
there will be or won't be, there should be or 
shouldn't be, an election in Vietnam. It is up 
to the Vietnamese people alone to decide whether 
there will be an election. 

Nixon's point also calls for Thieu to resign 
one month before this election and that the Chair- 
man of the Senate will take over the office. The 
Chairman of the Senate is Thieu 's right-hand man. 
Thieu also has 400,000 "secret police" to carry 
out another fraudulent election very easily, to 
continue the structure of the present regime. 

Another thing must be mentioned. The Vietnamese 
people have said if the date for this complete and 
total withdrawal, the prisoners of war will be 
released, so that the last prisoners of war will be 
released on the given date with the last of the 
U.S. troop withdrawals. President Nixon could 
not answer this in his 8-point program. He leaves 
it out completely. He does not want to end the 
war in Vietnam. 

THE U.S. GOVERNMENT CLAIMS IF IT WITHDRAWS 
COMPLETELY, THERE WILL BE A BLOODBATH IN VIETNAM. 

IS THERE ANY TRUTH TO THAT? 

I couldn't conceive of this bloodbath. The 
Vietnamese people have been involved in a struggle 
against foreign intervention for 4000 years, from 
the French for 25 years, from the U.S. for 10 years. 

But as soon as the U.S. troops withdraw from 
Vietnam we are supposed to kill each other off, 
our brothers , sisters, our relatives. It is a lie. 

On the other hand, Nixon carries out a massive and 
indiscriminate kind of bombing every day. A million 
people have been killed in Vietnam. 

On an average day of bombing 300 people are 
killed in Vietnam. These are the people President 
Nixon said the U.S. has come over to save. You never 
hear him talk about this bloodbath. 
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DOAN, WHAT CAN THE AMERICAN PEOPLE DO TO END 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM? 

As a Vietnamese, I feel it is not appropri- 
ate for me to offer alternatives because I do 
not want to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the U.S. But I believe the American people are 
very capable of devising a creative and active 
program for peace in Vietnam. The Vietnamese 
people have been struggling for peace for 4000 
years. I think it is important for the American 
people to keep working for peace, that they should 
not give up after one or two demonstrations. It 
is a long struggle. 

--30-- 

************************************************** 
PAY BOARD WATCH DOGS BARK UP THE WRONG TREE 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--It's not too often these 
days that a union can win a salary increase in 
excess of the 5.5% cutoff decreed by Nixon's 
Phase Two Economic Policy. But some other people 
are more fortunate. 

While the Pay Board watchdogs diligently 
sniff through union ledgers, Henry Ford the 2nd, 
chairman of Ford Motor Company, slipped himself 
a generous 37.8% pay increase this year. And his 
sidekick. Ford president Lee Iacocca, now has a 
pay envelope that is 43.3% fatter. 

The International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation's Harold S. Geneen, who was recently 
caught trying to buy off the Justice Department 
for $400,000, can easily afford it--it's only six 
months pay for him. Last year he was paid $812,494-- 
up from $766,755 in 1970. 

Senator William Proxmire, CD-Wise.) of the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, reported 
recently that the average corporate chairman re- 
ceived a 12.5% pay raise in 1971--7% over the 
cutoff. 

Corporate big shots don't have to live on 
just their "wages” either. Most are stockholders 
in their own company (and others too) and often 
their' dividend income equals or surpasses pay and 
assorted bonuses. 

For instance. David Rockefeller, already 
the world's highest paid banker, picked up an 
extra $829,706 in jbocket money from his Chase 
Manhattan Bank in dividends and interest last 
year. 

It doesn't look like Nixon's Pay Board is 
ready to do battle with the corporate offenders 
although the New York Times recently reported that 
the board "is observing all this corporate largesse 
with interest." 

--30-- 
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LISTENING TO THE COCK'S CROW 
You are a very ordinary cock, 

But every morning you crow to announce the dawn. 
Cock-a-dood 1 e-do ! You rouse the people from sleep. 
Truly your daily job is not unimportant. 

From Uncle Ho 1 s Diary 


GAY ACTIVISTS ATTACKED AT POLITICAL DINNER 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- While police looked on, 
eight members of the Gay Activists Alliance were 
attacked as they attempted to distribute leaflets 
at a New York political dinner in April. 

The GAA demonstrators were trying to call 
attention to the suppression of gay news by members 
of the Inner Circle, a prestigious organization 
of political reporters who were attending the dinner. 

Allen Ross, one of the activists, told 
reporters that "with blood dripping from my mouth 
I was taken to the escalator, beaten again and 
thrown down the escalator. The police on the ground 
floor saw the beating and did absolutely nothing." 

John Vouriotis, who was thrown against the 
wall of a room backstage and kicked, told how 
afterwards he "spoke with 12 patrolmen and three 
sergeants and all of them refused me permission to 
go back into the hotel. One sergeant gave me the 
excuse that the Hilton management did not want him 
to go in and press charges because, as he put it, 
there were dignitaries there." 

A number of witnesses charged that one of 
the primary assailants was Michael Maye, head of 
New York’s powerful fireman's union, and a former 
Golden Gloves heavyweight boxing champion. 

Jim Owles, one of those attacked, may have 
sustained permanent eye damage, and another, Marty 
Manford, was bruised on the face, torso and genitals 
and may have suffered internal injury. 

The New York Civil Liberties Union agreed to 
donate its services in pressing charges against 
the Police Department, and a private law firm is 
studying a second case against Maye. 

-30- 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

J, EDGAR HOOVER MONUMENTS: WINNER AND FIRST IN 
A SERIES OF RUNNER UPS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Someone said just after the 
death of J. Edgar Hoover that the best monument 
in his memory will be the FBI itself. Hot on the 
heels of that announcement the Boys' Club of Ameri- 
ca submitted their bid for honorab 1 e-ment \ on mo- 
nument in the Hoover deification sweepstakes. 

After noting that John Hoover was a member of 
the Board of the Boys' Club, a spokesman for the 
group announced that "In memory of his inspiration 
to millions of American boys," they have esta- 
blished the J. Edgar Hoover Freedom Award. 

Describing Hoover as a "vital source of 
strength and wisdom to hundreds of thousands of 
Boys' Club Members," the new award will be presen- 
ted annually "to that American who best typifies 
those principles to which Mr. Hoover dedicated his 
1 i fe." 

-30- 
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RAD I CAL — ME D 1 A BULLET I N BOARD . . RADI CAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD-: INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LNS SUBSCRIBERS 


From: American Documentary Films Phone: 799-7466 

336 West 84th St .,N.Y.C, 10024 

ADF and the Cuban Film Festival Committee needs 
money to help defray the cost of lawyers, etc. in 
our fight to get the necessary permits to show the 
f i 1ms . 

Besides donations (which would be greatly ap- 
preciated) we have for sale the program made for 
the Festival. It incl udes wri te-ups about al T the 
films to be shown, lots of stills from the films 
and an interview with Cuban director Alfredo 
Gueva ra . 

The $1.00 donation for each program is very - 
much needed. Send in your orders to ADF. 


From: Liberation House, 247 West 11th St, basement 

New York, New York, 10014 

Sisters and Brothers, 

When Liberation House Collective first began, 
we came to you with our enthusiasm and hopes; it's 
only appropriate that at this time we come to you 
once again. Liberation House Collective has decided 
to disband. The decision was a difficult and 
exhausting one for many of us. While we have 
disbanded the Collective, we have not disengaged 
ourselves from gay liberation and gay struggle. 

Many of us will continue with projects that are 
direct outgrowths of Liberation House Collective*. 
Others of us will work in other organizations. 

Liberation House Collective was a place that 
Provided us all with an experience. Hopefully, we 
can all grow from that experience. And as an ex- 
perience, Liberation House Collective will always 
be with us . 

Consciousness raising groups and Coming-Out 
groups will still be organized through Gay Counsel- 
ing, Monday-Fr iday, 6-10 PM, 475-0390. Bob Hyman 
will continue to do housing counseling and Len Ebreo 
will continue to do draft counseling. They can be 
reached evenings at 929-7150. 


From: Editions Latin America, 

Station N, Montreal 129, 


P.0, box 218*. 
Quebec, Canada. 


A two volume edition in pocket book form of 
the complete set of speeches by Fidel Castro during 
his visit to Chile last November. This is available 
for $2.00 plus .30 cents postage and handling 

* * * * ;V 

From: RITA Act, 69 Heidelberg, Ma rsha 1 1 s t rasse 11A, 

West Germany. 

We are in need of books with radical social and 
political content for a GI Center being set up in 
Heidelberg, West Germany. There is a real shortage 
of radical literature in English here and any dona- 
tions will be used and appreciated. 


Books should be sent in packages up to 
at cheap 1 1 i n ternat i ona 1 book postage rate.” 
above add ress . 


I n Memor i am: Bat Morgan May he res t Vn ~ Peace 


pounds 


From: The women's Center, 3801 West pine Blvd., 

S t . Lou is, Mo . 63108 

S is ters-- 

We arc beginning a women's center on our 
Campus at Sr. Louis University, and are pre- 
ently gathering information about the activities 
of other women around the country. If you could 
provide us with any information about the things 
you are doing --how your organization is going 
and any problems or encou ragemen ts you have had-- 
it would be much appreciated and a great help to 
us in getting started. Additional information 
and any newsletters, mailing lists, pamphlets, 
publications, etc. that you -reg u 1 a r 1 y send out 
would be valuable also, as we are trying to get 
together as much literature and information as 
poss i b 1 e . 

Thank you for any help, support or encourage- 
ment you can give us, and if you have the time 
to write you will be sure to get an answer, be- 
cause we love to hear from other women, and 
think it is important to keep in touch with 
other women's groups. 

Vc -V .t. 

From: The Prisoners Union at the Federal Peni- 

tent i ary in Altanta. 

Brothers and Sisters, 

Will you help the federal prisoners? We ask 
?3ll8 t ^ at y° U Wr * te t0 C° n 9 ress ' n support of HR- 

Th i s bill would allow long-term prisoners 
to become eligible for parole in 10 years. We 
must wait 15 years under present law. 

Also, the bill would allow us to have coun- 
sel, to call witnesses, and to have access 
to the records at our hearing before the Parole 
Board. Presently, parole is often denied 
based on secret reports which we have no oppor- 
tunity to confront. 

We appeal to all citizens struggling for 
sociaf change to give us a hand. 


From: Von C. Davis 132-345, P.0. Box 511 

Columbus Ohio 43216 

I am hoping to find some "pen-pals" that 
I could correspond with while incarcerated in tht 
Ohio Pen i tent i a ry , 

1 have been here a little over a year and 
I 'm serving a 1 ong term. I 'm 25, love people, 
love the outside very much, very fond of music, 
all sports,! especially enjoy rapping to real p 

Not only would I just correspond while in 
here but I would love to continue if and when 
I'm released. 


I 'm 25, 5 1 8 
fro, b rown eyes , 


Wou 1 d 
we r all. 


, 5 8 " tall, Black, 153 pounds, black 
eyes, light complextion, and lonely. 

love to hear from all and I will ans- 
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"AN ELEPHANT CAN SINK IN THE ATLANTIC AS WELL AS 

THE PACIFIC": GOP CONVENTION MOVED TO MIAMI 

SAN DIEGO (LNS) --Those of you who were all 
set to truck out to San Diego to greet President 
Nixon at the Republican Convention in August had 
better start making plans for a trip to Miami 
Beach. Rumors have been floating around the coun- 
try for a couple of weeks, but the Republican Na- 
tional Committee made it official May S--the 
Convention is being moved to Miami Beach and is 
scheduled for August 21. 

The Republicans blamed the move on "prohibi- 
tive" costs, difficulties in the construction of 
the Sports Arena that was to house the convention, 
shortage of hotel space, and other logistical 
problems. 

However, they didn't mention the awkward po- 
litical atmosphere surrounding the selection of 
the San. Diego convention site which was created 
by the scandal revealed in Jack Anderson's syndi- 
cated column. Anderson broke the story that linked 
Nixon, San Diego big shots like C. Arnholt Smith, 
and IT$T in some shady campaign contributions. 

IT&T's subsidiary, the Sheraton Hotel chain, 
agreed to donate $400,000 to the convention fund. 
This contribution happened to come along just after 
the Justice Dept, settled favorable to IT$T, an 
anti-trust case being brought against the huge 
multinational corporation. All that adverse pub- 
licity is not what Nixon is looking for given the 
new developments in Vietnam and domestic economic 
problems . 

While there have been some straight press 
reports that have alluded to Mr Nixon's embarass- 
ment as a reason for moving the convention, few 
have raised the issue of what would have happened 
outside the convention when a predicted one million 
people gathered to "Evict Nixon". 

San Diego had become something of a password 
among the anti-war and youth movements as well as 
other activist groups ' across the country in the 
past months. The San Diego Coalition--a coalition 
of anti-war, labor, youth, and third world 'groups-- 
had been working full time for nearly a year in 
preparation and it 16oked as though the demonstra- 
tions accompanying the convention would be big, 
disciplined and directed. The San Diego police 
had gotten a large grant from the Justice Depart- 
ment to plan their response in advance--with train- 
ing programs and advanced crowd control equipment. 

Miami Beach, Florida is a different story all 
together. It is on an lisland connected to the main- 
land by only five bridges--which reputedly can 
be closed of by the police in 54 seconds. Right 
now there are only the feeblest beginnings of a 
demonstration preparation group forming- -and the 
psychological buildup that San Diego had will be 
late in starting for Miami. 

All these thing seem to make Miami an attrac- 
tive site for the Republicans to rest their weary 
bones for what they hope will be a nice sedate 
convention. Also, the offer of $500,000 in ser- 
vices plus $250,000 to be put up in cash by the 
city will smoothe over the ruffled feelings caused 
Page 10 


by the abrupt change in plans. 

But the Republicans shouldn't get their hopes 
up. People from the San Diego coalition are already 
making plans to move to Miami and dig in there. 

And some of the energy from the current spring 
anti-war offensive in response to Vietnamese vic- 
tories and Nixon's escalation of the war, is bound 
to find its way south. 

Also, many people were already planning to 
keep the Democrats company when they chose their 
man in Miami in July. Lots of them will probably 
stay over. In fact, the Democrats don't have much 
to thank the Republicans for. The gift of massive 
demonstrations confronting a hostile police force 
is something that splintered party doesn't need. 

Nixon said that San Diego was his lucky city. 

His luck has turned sour, it seems. And as 
a spokesman for the San Diego Coalition said at 
a recent news conference, "An elephant can sink in 
the Atlantic as well as the Pacific!" 

--30-- 

[Note to Editors: We'll be running more on the 
conventions and Miami as soon as we can. See you 
there.] 

*************************** i '*i'* i '**+ i , i ' i ' i , i ' i ' i ' i , i ' i ' ici '* i ' ici ' 

RHODES SCHOLAR RESIGNS POST: " 

CHARGES BOARD WITH RACISM AND SEXISM 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Charging that "...discrimina- 
tion, rather than being an occasional oversight, is 
instead a fundamental characteristic of a trust found- 
ed to select and train a small privileged group who 
will occupy the positions of power within the so- 
cieties from which they come," Grant Crandall, a 
24-year-old U.S, Rhodes Scholar renounced his Oxford 
scholarship . 

During the one and a half years that he has 
been in Oxford at the University College, Crandall 
has been a leader of a group of 'Rhodes Scholars 
trying to persuade the Rhodes Trust to change its 
selection policies in Rhodesia and South Africa. 

These nations with black populations of more than 
80% had not sent any non-white scholars to study 
at Oxford until 1968. 

In the spring of 1971, 85 of 145 resident 
Scholars and 130 Oxford faculty members presented 
a petition asking the Trust to modify its selection 
procedures. As a result, one black Rhodesian, already 
an Oxford student, was chosen last December,. No 
non-white has ever been given any of the nine scho- 
larships awarded to South Africans each year. Women 
are also excluded for consideration of Rhodes awards. 

The Scholarships come from an endowment of more 
than 6 million pounds (approximately $15 million) 
left by statesman and imperialist Cecil J. Rhodes. 
Rhodes landed in South Africa in 1870 as a fortune 
hunter, and fortune he found--in the diamond mines-- 
where he made most of his money. 

In the Columbia encyclopedia he is described 
as a man who was inspired "with the dream of British 
dominion in South Africa, and in youthful exuberance 
he envisioned the whole world under British rule." 

CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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2. New York to California, jobs are pretty scarce. 7. 

Welfare payments gettin' lower, foods tamps hard to cash. 

Now they’re taxin' everybody every day more and more; 

What they don’t stuff in their pockets, they’re 
spending on the war. 

3. Down in Fort Ord, California, GI’s burned down that base. 

The day that General Westmoreland tried to show 8. 

his guilty face. 

Now all over the country resistance becomes the rule. 

As the people are saying, we won't play th* brasses fools. 

4. Well Pig Nixon went to China to see what he could dc 
To get himself elected in 1972. 

Well he talked peace in Peking, and he made such a fuss, 9. 
But all he talks is bullshit, and he ain't fooling us. 

5. So many people dying for Standard Oil. 

Now their slimy plans I think we'd better spoil. 

Now I hate their war like I hate death; 

But I need my freedom like I need every breath. 

6. The only thing my sisters, we done wrong, 

Stayed at home and kept house, a little bit too long. 

But now you know I feel it, my sisters gettin' on, 

And when we do, pig power, ain’t gonna last too long. 


In school they taught us bullshit, you see a flag and 
your heart skips a beat. 

They say the U.S. fights for freedom, and never suffered 
a defeat. 

We want to thank the Vietnamese, for proving that’s a lie; 

They’re gonna win the war, Nixon’s bound to take a dive. 

Vietnami zation sounds contradictory. 

Payin' Asians to fight Asians, sounds like genocide to me. 

It all depends on U.S. air power, every day they're 
dropping bombs; 

But on the ground the east is red, soon they'll 
liberate Saigon. 

Well now the song is over, we hope you like the tune. 

We hope you like the message, 'cause we don't sing of doom. 

Now there is still tomorrow, and we got work to do: 

Got to make a revolution, and make our world anew. 

— "’Pig Nixon’ originated as ’Oh Wallace’ during 
the civil rights demonstrations in Selma, Alabama 
in 1965. With the growth of the anti-war move- 
ment the verse 8 changed and were directed at Lyndon 
Lyndon Johnson. Nowadays we sing ’Pig Nixon ’ and, 
on occasion , ’Pig Agnew. ’ Write your own verses to 
suit your needs and sing the chorus about the pig 
of your choice .” 

— The Red Star Singers 
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TOP • 


HO CHI M 1 NH 


CREDIT 


BOTTOM: 


LNS 


MAY 19, 1890 -- SEPT* 3, 1969 

"! know ; I know, it’s the o'd quest'on of allowing America 
to save face . . But you know, the door open They can 
leave at any time. - Once they have made up the • r minds, we 
shall do everything we can to help them. We'll even roll 
out the red carpet fo r them," 

-- December 20, 1965 


Student mi I it 'a tra'ns in Hanoi -- this photo was taken in February of 1971. 
Photo by Anne Dockery. Credit LNS Women's Graphics Collective 
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